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PROVINCETOWN’S  YESTERDAYS 


By  Gertrude  Snow  DeWager 
in  Provincetown  Advocate 


Provincetown  attracts  because  it  has 
beauty,  poetry  and  charm  in  variety.  The 
view  of  its  harbor  with  its  wonderful 
blue  water  dotted  here  and  there  with 
gay  colored  boats,  strange  looking  craft 
at  bay,  men  toiling  with  nets,  happy 
children  playing  on  the  beach,  and 
above  it  all  the  lazy  gray  gulls,  make 
a  picture,  which,  ever  changing,  is  a 
source  of  endless  delight.  But  to  fully 
appreciate  Provincetown,  this  little  sea¬ 
port  at  the  tip-end  of  Cape  Cod,  one 
must  be  familiar  with  its  history  which 
is  rooted  and  planted  deeply  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  country. 

Very  early  records  tell  of  the  landing 
of  Thorwold  with  his  hardy  Icelanders 
in  1004.  Tradition  says,  “Here  his  ship 
was  blown  off  its  course,  and  wrecked 
on  a  treacherous  sandbar.”  Here  during 
an  encounter  with  the  savages,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  one  of  their  ar¬ 
rows.  Realizing  he  had  not  long  to  live, 
he  ordered  his  crew  to  bury  him  in  the 
place  where  he  repaired  his  ship,  and 
requested  his  men  to  place  a  cross  at 
the  head  of  his  grave,  another  at  his 
feet,  and  to  name  the  place,  “Cape  of 
the  Crosses.”  The  exact  locality  of  his 
grave  is  unknown,  yet  the  dust  of  this 
early  navigator  mingles  with  the  storm- 
tossed  sands  of  this  town. 

This  early  tradition  was  substantiated 
in  1853  at  which  time  workmen  exca¬ 
vating  to  build  a  cellar  under  the  res¬ 
idence  of  the  late  Francis  Paine,  dis¬ 
covered  an  underground  structure  of 
Norse  cement. 

In  1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  visited 
this  point  of  land.  While  here,  as  he 


pondered  over  a  suitable  name  for  this 
cape,  one  of  his  crew  caught  a  codfish, 
and  so  the  name  “Cod”  was  adopted,  a 
name  which  was  actually  fished  out  of 
the  sea. 

In  1603,  stout  Captain  Pring  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  hunted  for  sassafras 
with  which  to  load  his  ship.  After  these 
explorers,  Champlain  came,  followed 
closely  by  the  Dutch  explorers. 

In  1614,  Captain  John  Smith  navigated 
in  an  open  boat  from  the  rock-bound 
shores  of  the  Penobscot  to  the  sand 
dunes  at  the  end  of  Cape  Cod.  He  it 
was  who  took  back  to  the  civilized  world 
the  first  real  knowledge  of  this  part  of 

In  1620,  we  have  the  Ending 

of  the  Pilgrims.  Here  they  sojourned 
for  thirty-five  days,  prior  to  their  landing 
in  Plymouth.  Very  early  after  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers  and  their  descendants  came 
here  during  the  fishing  season  of  each 
year.  They  had  reason  to  remember  the 
shelter  from  storms  and  gales  this  har¬ 
bor  had  first  afforded  them.  Rude  huts 
known  as  fishing  houses,  which  were 
built  of  native  wood,  were  erected  along 
the  beach  by  them. 

These  hardy  men  reaped  their  harvest 
from  the  bounding  deep,  and  so  to  them, 
the  sand  of  this  locality  was  no  detriment 
to  the  place.  Gradually,  little  white 
Cape  Cod  houses  with  high  board  fences 
built  around  them,  gave  place  to  the 
first  rough  structures. 

Small  garden  plots  were  built  from 
soil  which  was  brought  from  swamps 
back  of  the  settlement.  Gradually,  these 
tiny  oases  increased  in  size,  for  when 
ships  returned  from  other  ports,  some¬ 
times  foreign  lands,  they  brought  a  bal¬ 
last  composed  of  rich  soil  which  was 
spread  over  the  ground.  Maybe  this  ex¬ 
plains  the  great  variety  of  soils  found 
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here  even  at  the  present  time.  Trees 
were  brought  from  great  distances, 
among  these  were  several  weeping  wil¬ 
lows  from  the  grave  of  Napoleon.  There 
was  one  early  captain  who  always  brought 
an  evergreen  tree  tied  fast  to  the  mast¬ 
head  of  his  ship  when  homeward  bound. 
These  trees  were  carefully  planted,  and 
marked  the  number  of  trips  he  had  made 
in  the  northern  region. 

The  earliest  houses  always  had  the 
parlor  in  the  southwest  corner  with  the 
front  of  the  house  facing  the  harbor. 
The  beach  for  many  years  was  the  only 
highway.  The  first  street  was  Franklin, 
a  long  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  bury¬ 
ing  ground. 

No  grants  of  land  were  asked  of  the 
government.  In  fact,  these  early  settlers 
were  “squatters.”  They  staked  out  large 
areas  of  land.  These  claims,  if  they  may 
be  called  that,  often  extended  from  the 
north  to  the  south  shores,  and  were  so 
wide  that  their  descendants  down 
through  the  generations  built  and  lived 
on  them.  It  was  more  than  two  hundred 
years  later  that  the  government  legally 
ceded  this  land  to  the  claimants. 

We  recall  the  story  of  one  old  timer 
who  was  told  that  the  second  story  of 
one  of  his  houses  slanted  over  on  his 
neighbor’s  property.  “Well,”  replied  the 
strong-headed  esquire,  as  he  pointed 
toward  the  sky,  “I  own  as  much  in  that 
direction  as  any  of  you  do.” 

Early  called  a  Precinct  of  Cape  Cod, 
the  town  was  incorporated  and  named 
Provincetown  in  1727.  This  name  was 
derived  from  the  Province  Lands  on 
which  the  settlement  had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  although  Herrington  was  the 
name  first  selected.  This  name,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  to  find  favor  with  the  higher 
powers. 

A  very  interesting  story  of  the  sea  has 
come  to  us  from  out  the  past.  It  is  the 


story  of  Polly  Rock  and  the  date  is 
about  1758.  She  was  a  baby  found  on  a 
rock  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  by  the  men 
of  a  Provincetown  fishing  vessel.  When 
on  their  homeward  trip,  and  just  as  they 
were  passing  a  high  rock,  some  of  the 
crew  heard  a  cry  of  distress.  The  cry 
seemed  to  come  from  the  rock  and 
sounded  as  though  some  animal  might 
be  stranded  there.  Unwilling  to  leave 
even  a  small  animal  to  perish  in  that 
strange  and  lonely  place,  the  captain  or¬ 
dered  a  boat  to  be  lowered  and  the  men 
were  soon  to  the  rescue.  The  sailors 
climbed  the  rock  and  found  an  infant 
wrapped  in  a  red  flannel  blanket.  It 
looked  to  the  captain  and  his  crew  as 
though  the  little  one  had  been  an  un¬ 
welcome  child  in  a  home  and  so  had 
been  left  to  her  fate  on  the  rock.  It 
was  too  late  to  do  anything  about  the 
matter  at  that  time,  so  the  captain  re¬ 
solved  to  take  her  home  and  investigate 
on  the  next  trip.  Tenderly  they  watched 
over  her  all  through  the  homeward  voy¬ 
age.  Laughingly,  they  called  her  Polly 
Shirkwell,  saying  she  was  the  only  one 
on  board  who  shirked  work.  One  of 
the  sailors  made  her  a  coat  of  arms  un¬ 
der  which  read,  “Of  the  Shirkwell  Fam¬ 
ily.”  This  name  clung  to  her  as  well 
as  the  name  “Polly  Rock.”  The  captain 
took  her  to  his  own  home  where,  loved 
and  cared  for  by  himself  and  his  wife, 
she  grew  into  lovely  womanhood.  It 
was  his  own  son,  also  a  wealthy  captain, 
who  led  her  to  the  marriage  altar.  It 
was  never  made  clear  whether  or  not 
the  captain  ever  tried  to  solve  this  mys- 
ter.  There  were  some  who  believed  he 
and  his  family  had  learned  to  love  the 
child  and  so  did  very  little  about  the 
matter.  There  was  also  a  story  circu¬ 
lated  that  a  poor  fisherman,  whose  wife 
had  died,  left  the  baby  on  this  high  rock 
while  he  pulled  his  nets.  Upon  return- 
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ing  for  the  little  one,  she  was  gone  and 
in  the  far  distance  he  saw  close  to  the 
horizon  a  fishing  vessel  southward 
bound. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
harbor  of  this  town  became  a  rendez¬ 
vous  for  the  British  warships.  On  Sun¬ 
days,  the  chaplains  of  these  ships  came 
ashore  and  preached  to  the  people, 
never  failing  to  tell  them  how  wicked 
it  was  to  fight  against  good  King  George. 

Without  a  doubt,  some  of  the  early 
English  settlers  were  Royalists  or  Tories, 
and  agreed  with  these  vested  gentlemen. 
Old  records  reveal  many  of  them  re¬ 
fused  to  take  up  arms  against  their  sov¬ 
ereign  king,  abandoned  their  homes  and 
removed  to  Nova  Scotia  and  other  ter¬ 
ritory  where  they  might  reside  in  Eng¬ 
lish  atmosphere. 

Among  the  English  ships  which  an¬ 
chored  in  Provincetown  Harbor  was  the 
British  frigate  Somerset.  It  was  on  a 
stormy  day  in  November,  1779,  that  this 
ship  with  all  sails  set  was  seen  struggling 
against  the  stiff  breeze  to  make  port 
here,  but  the  merciless  winds  and  in¬ 
coming  tide  seized  her,  and  drifting 
helplessly,  she  struck  an  outer  sandbar. 
Here  the  pounding  seas  broke  over  her 
and  reduced  the  powerful  ship  of  iron 
oak  to  a  leaking  hulk. 

The  crew  were  rescued  by  the  men 
of  the  lower  Cape  towns,  made  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  and  marched  to  Boston.  Dr. 
William  Thayer,  the  surgeon  of  the 
ship,  while  on  the  march,  got  no  farther 
than  Truro,  for  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
pretty  maiden.  The  guards  permitted 
him  to  remain  there.  After  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  captivating  maid,  he  prac¬ 
ticed  many  years  in  Truro  and  Prov¬ 
incetown. 

With  passing  years,  the  remains  of  the 
old  ship  were  completely  covered  with 
the  drifting  sands.  During  the  winter 


of  1885  and  ’86  the  beach  was  so  cut 
and  changed  by  the  winds  and  waves 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  ship 
was  exposed.  People  from  far  and  near 
visited  the  ancient  wreck,  taking  away 
timbers  to  be  transformed  into  sou¬ 
venirs. 

During  the  War  of  1812  this  harbor 
again  became  a  place  of  assembly  for 
British  warships.  This  was  a  period  of 
severe  hardship  for  the  little  town.  Once, 
at  least,  the  town  was  fired  upon  by 
the  enemy.  The  cannon  ball  which 
struck  and  made  a  hole  through  the  walls 
of  a  little  Provincetown  home,  still  ex¬ 
ists  and  is  the  property  of  the  one  whose 
ancestor  picked  it  up  shortly  after  it 
was  fired. 

The  naval  battle  between  the  Ches¬ 
apeake  and  the  Shannon  took  place 
off  the  back  coast  of  this  town.  This  was 
the  battle  in  which  Laurence  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded.  His  last  words,  “Don’t 
give  up  the  ship,”  inspired  many  a  later 
victory.  Many  citizens  viewed  this  con¬ 
flict  from  the  sand  dunes.  Others,  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  loud  explosion  of  guns, 
took  refuge  in  their  house  cellars.  My 
great-grandparents  took  their  children 
and  went  over  to  Uncle  David’s  house, 
so  my  grandmother  said,  “Because  Uncle 
David  had  shutters  on  his  house.” 

In  the  earliest  days  in  this  community, 
the  people  depended  upon  boats  and  fish¬ 
ing  crafts  for  transportation.  In  1820,  the 
packet  “Truth,”  carrying  passengers, 
mail  and  merchandise,  plied  between  this 
port  and  Boston.  It  carried  from  25  to  60 
passengers,  who  were  crowded  on  deck 
and  in  the  cabin.  The  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture  of  this  boat  was  signalled  by 
hoisting  a  flag  up  a  staff  which  was 
erected  on  the  summit  of  High  Pole  Hill. 
This  hill  is  now  known  as  Pilgrim  Me¬ 
morial  Hill. 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  packet, 


the  beach  and  landing  were  lined  with 
people  who  were  eagerly  waiting  to  hear 
the  latest  outside  news. 

In  1842,  the  steamer  “Express”  ran 
from  Boston  to  Provincetown  by  way  of 
Plymouth.  In  1847,  the  “Northern  Light,” 
commanded  by  Captain  William  Free¬ 
man,  plied  between  here  and  Boston. 
Each  week,  from  March  to  December, 
this  boat  made  three  trips.  Two  years 
later,  in  1849,  the  steamer  “Express” 
again  on  the  route,  ran  from  Boston  to 
Wellfleet  and  Provincetown,  making  oc¬ 
casional  stops  at  Dennis.  Then  the 
“Naushon”  came,  followed  a  few  years 
later  by  the  “Acorn.”  From  1863  to  1874, 
the  steamer  “George  Shattuck,”  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Gamaliel  B.  Smith, 
made  regular  trips  here  and  docked  at 
Captain  Gideon  Bowley’s  wharf,  which 
had  been  extended  into  deeper  water  to 
accommodate  this  boat. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  town, 
Grand  Banks  fishery  became  a  flourish¬ 
ing  business.  In  1857,  one  hundred  ves¬ 
sels  sailed  from  here  to  engage  in  this 
particular  industry.  At  the  return  of 
the  vessels  to  their  home  port,  the  fish 
which  had  been  split  and  salted  on  the 
voyage  were  now  doused  into  the  water 
at  high  tide.  When  washed,  they  were 
placed  on  racks  or  flakes  and  left  to  dry 
in  the  sun  for  many  days.  This  process 
was  called  “making  the  fish.”  In  the 
earliest  days  of  this  industry,  fish¬ 
ermen’s  dinners  were  given  by  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  to  all  the  men 
who  had  been  on  the  fishing  trips  and 
assisted  in  the  making  of  the  fish.  This 
dinner,  usually  served  at  the  captain’s 
home,  might  well  be  termed  a  mid-day 
banquet.  The  extension  tables— some¬ 
times  twin  tables— were  stretched  at  full 
length  and  spread  with  homespun  linen 
cloth.  Large  size  dinner  plates  with 
bright  steel  knives,  two-pronged  forks 


and  solid  silver  spoons  of  many  sizes 
were  properly  set.  The  main  course 
was  a  deep-dish  Cape  Cod  chicken  pie 
served  with  mashed  potatoes,  mashed 
turnips,  brown  gravy  and  cranberry 
sauce.  Then  came  New  England  pies 
and  ripened  fruit  cake  served  with 
quince  preserves  and  huge  mugs  of  tea. 
To  give  the  proper  color,  these  men  of 
sterling  worth,  rightly  proud  of  their 
vocation,  came  clad  in  fishermen’s  togs 
which  had  been  well-scrubbed  by  the 
women-folk  at  home. 

The  coarse  salt  used  in  preserving  the 
fish  was  made  by  pumping  sea  water, 
with  the  aid  of  mills,  through  hollow  logs 
into  a  series  of  troughs  or  vats  and  left 
there  to  evaporate  in  the  sun.  Covers 
were  rolled  over  the  troughs  in  stormy 
weather. 

The  whaling  industry  was  at  first  man¬ 
aged  directly  from  the  shore  and  only 
small  open  boats  were  used.  The  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Cape  were  proficient  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  in  all  branches  of  fish¬ 
ery,  and  their  services  and  advice  were 
always  in  demand.  Here,  as  in  all  other 
Cape  towns,  a  man  was  kept  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  whales.  When  one  was 
sighted,  the  watcher  gave  the  signal  by 
shouting  the  Indian  word  “Towner,” 
which  meant  “A  whale  has  been  seen,” 
twice.  This  word  was  taken  up  and 
shouted  again  and  again  by  all  who 
heard  it. 

The  whaling  trips,  at  first  scarcely  be¬ 
yond  sight  of  land,  rapidly  grew  into 
voyages  extending  over  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean  and  required  from  two  to 
five  years  to  complete.  Sunday  was  al¬ 
ways  observed  aboard  ship  by  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  scripture.  The 
earliest  vessels  had  neither  stove  nor 
range,  but  were  fitted  wTith  brick  fire¬ 
places,  in  which  the  huge  iron  kettle 
or  tri-pot  hung  from  a  crane  by  the  sup- 
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port  of  a  heavy  iron  pot-hook  and  tram¬ 
mel.  In  the  earliest  period  of  this  in¬ 
dustry,  this  huge  kettle  did  more  than 
double  duty.  It  was  also  used  as  chow¬ 
der  kettle  and  teapot. 

In  1840,  whaling  had  grown  to  be  a 
lucrative  business,  often  yielding  year¬ 
ly  several  thousand  dollars  per  ship. 
The  Civil  war  interfered  somewhat  with 
this  industry.  The  Confederate  steamer 
“Alabama”  captured  and  destroyed  by 
fire  many  of  the  whaling  vessels.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  whaling  again  became 
the  leading  industry  here.  In  1867,  a 
fleet  of  57  vessels,  barques,  brigs  and 
schooners  went  from  Provincetown  in 
search  of  whales.  Oil  sold  for  $2.65  a 
gallon.  Many  of  our  sea  captains  held 
first  class  charters,  which  gave  them  un¬ 
limited  right  to  operate  any  ship,  either 
sail  or  steam,  in  any  ocean.  The  last  of 
these  local  pilots  was  Captain  John  W. 
Small.  The  oil  paintings  of  his  “Yankee 
Clipper”  and  other  of  his  ships,  which 
sailed  around  Cape  Horn,  still  adorn  the 
walls  of  our  public  buildings. 

In  1868  the  whaling  schooner  “Mary 
E.  Nanson”  of  this  port,  commanded  by 
Captain  Harvey  Sparks,  made  the  first 
voyage  to  the  Pacific.  On  the  passage 
out,  he  went  through  Magellan  Strait 
and  then  through  the  unexplored  waters 
of  Smith’s  Strait.  His  only  guide  of  the 
latter  was  a  verbal  description  which  an 
Englishman,  who  was  making  a  survey 
of  these  waters,  gave  him.  In  1871,  Cap¬ 
tain  Sparks  returned  from  the  cruise 
after  making  a  profitable  voyage. 

On  long  voyages  which  led  to  foreign 
ports,  the  men  on  ship  never  failed  to 
bring  home  valuable  gifts  to  their  fam¬ 
ilies  and  friends.  One  captain,  on  re¬ 
turning  home,  brought  to  his  wife  a  very 
beautiful  Parisian  bonnet.  Instead  of 
being  pleased  with  the  bonnet,  she  spent 
many  hours  a  day  before  the  mirror 


criticizing  it.  One  day,  as  the  Captain 
sat  nearby  apparently  reading,  he  looked 
up  and  with  calm  exasperation  said, 
“My  dear,  pass  it  over  and  let  me  look 
at  it.”  Upon  receiving  it,  he  rose,  opened 
the  door  to  the  parlor  stove  and  thrust 
the  bonnet  into  the  fire,  merely  saying, 
“Thus  ends  the  bonnet.”  And  so  the 
most  stylish  bonnet,  which  had  been  the 
envy  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  community, 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  And  the  wife 
was  peeved  and  said  her  husband  did  a 
wicked  thing  when  he  destroyed  that 
lovely  bonnet. 

In  the  year  1872,  there  were  94  vessels 
owned  east  of  the  present  Railroad 
Square,  while  many  more  were  owned 
“way-up-along.” 

The  first  wharf  was  built  about  1835 
at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Lothrop. 
Prior  to  this  new  project,  all  cargoes 
from  vessels  were  landed  in  baskets  or 
“sedans.”  Though  at  first  looked  upon 
with  doubt,  the  wharf  proved  a  most 
successful  venture  and  between  the  date 
of  the  building  of  the  first  wharf  and 
the  year  1848,  23  more  wharves  were 
erected.  The  Union  wharf  in  the  west 
end  of  the  town  was  considered  the 
largest  business  corporation  on  Cape 
Cod,  with  Central  Wharf  as  a  close  sec¬ 
ond.  Each  of  these  wharves  had  Marine 
Railways  leading  to  cradles  where  ships 
rested  when  being  repaired  and  painted. 
On  these  wharves,  blacksmith  shops, 
ship’s  carpenter’s  shops  and  sail  lofts 
were  erected.  Other  shops  along  the 
waterfront  sold  equipment  for  repairing 
and  fitting  vessels.  Spar  yards  were  es¬ 
tablished.  Block-makers,  coopers,  tin¬ 
smiths  and  ship-chandlers  operated 
thriving  establishments  here. 

With  the  majority  of  men  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  active  in  all  branches  of  the  fish¬ 
ing  industry,  the  making  of  oil  from 
whales,  blackfish,  porpoise  and  dogfish 
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developed.  Early  in  the  18th  century, 
oil  works  were  established  on  Long 
Point.  The  pioneer  in  this  business  was 
Nathaniel  E.  Atwood.  In  1886,  Nicker¬ 
son’s  Whale  and  Menhaden  Oil  Works 
were  built  at  Herring  Cove,  located  not 
far  from  Race  Point  Lighthouse.  The 
next  year  a  bane  crusher  and  engine 
were  added.  This  business  increased 
and  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  em¬ 
ployed  30  or  more  men  and  circulated 
through  the  town  an  average  yearly  of 
$10,000. 

The  discovery  of  petroleum  fields  in 
this  country  meant  the  decline  of  the 
whaling  and  whale  oil  industry.  A 


large  part  of  the  whaling  fleet  was  sold, 
while  a  great  many  ships  were  lost. 
There  are  no  traces  left  of  this  once 
prosperous  business.  Even  the  wharves 
have  decayed  and  been  washed  away. 
Yet,  may  this  heritage  of  past  history 
be  an  inspiration  for  the  future.  “Life 
is  a  continuous  process  of  creation”  and 
“We  rise  on  the  things  that  are  under 
our  feet,”  so  let  us  go  actively  forward 
with  faith  and  courage,  believing  that 
just  beyond  the  horizon  a  glorious  fu¬ 
ture  is  sailing  towards  us  and  someday 
soon  it  will  round  Long  Point  and  drop 
anchor  here,  just  as  the  Mayflower  did 
in  1620. 
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